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If  I had  to  choose  a text  from  the  Bible  on  the 
elementary  rights  of  the  people,  this  would  be  the 
one  : “ Every  man  shall  sit  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid.”1 
Translated  into  the  terms  of  our  latitude,  this  might 
be  rendered  : “ Every  man  shall  be  secure  in  his 
home  and  field.”  There  is  no  greater  motto  for 
national  well-being,  unless  it  be  this  : “ The  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.”2 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  realised  in  Eng- 
land that  the  condition  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
the  land  on  which  they  live  is  quite  peculiar,  and  be- 
longs in  its  character,  not  to  a primitive  age  nor  to 
the  age  of  reason  and  of  popular  rights,  but  to  an 
intermediate  stage  of  oligarchic  despotism.  If  we 
go  very  far  back  in  history  we  find  that  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  nations,  and  probably  most  other 
races,  recognised  some  kind  of  common  right  in  the 
land  on  which  they  lived.  The  king  or  chief  held 
the  land  in  trust  for  them.  The  Celtic  chief  may 
have  been  representative  of  a clan,  but  he  did  not 
hold  as  if  he  were  absolute  possessor  ; and  every 

1 Micah.  2 Isaiah. 
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folk  of  German  or  English  origin  had  respect  for 
the  interest  of  all  its  members.  Even  savage  races, 
such  as  the  Zulus  of  recent  years,  possessed  lands 
and  cattle  partly  as  heads  of  families  and  partly  in 
common  under  the  name  of  the  chief.  The  neglect 
of  this  common  holding  by  their  British  conquerors, 
who  have  dealt  with  the  chief  alone,  and  bought 
from  him  what  was  really  the  common  property  of 
the  tribe,  has  caused  the  most  unjust  loss  and 
suffering,  and  has  even  led  to  rebellion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civilised  nations  of  to-day  have 
largely  got  rid  of  the  semi-feudal  system  which  still 
prevails  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  a very  large  num- 
ber, comparatively,  of  their  inhabitants  possess  and 
live  upon  the  land.  In  England,  we  have  stopped 
half-way  between  the  primitive  and  the  modern  demo- 
cratic system.  It  is  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
how  far  liberal  ideas  have  carried  us  in  some  direc- 
tions during  the  last  eighty  years,  to  find  that  we  are 
still  trammelled  with  an  antiquated  and  clumsy 
system  of  law  which  drives  from  their  own  country- 
side all  but  a small  remnant  of  the  men  of  Britain, 
and  that  most  of  that  remnant  exists  at  the  caprice 
of  the  so-called  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  who  cares  for  the  future  of  our 
race  to  pass  first  through  the  open  uninhabited 
country  and  then  through  that  mass  of  degraded 
population  which  festers  in  our  large  towns,  without 
feeling,  if  he  realises  the  causes  at  work,  that  the 
first  object  of  the  British  people  as  a whole  should 
be  to  resume  their  right  to  their  own  land.  Many 
of  the  results  of  the  feudal  survival  are  well  known, 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  and  consider  a few 
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striking  facts  as  evidence  against  the  exclusive 
system  of  landlordism  which  we  have  tolerated  to 
the  unspeakable  detriment  of  the  race. 

In  a careless  way  we  assume  that  we  English 
own  England.  In  equity  and  in  theory  we  do  ; in 
fact  we  do  not.  We  realise  that  as  Britons  we 
have  to  defend  Great  Britain  against  foreign 
enemies.  That  is  not  our  immediate  task,  and  it 
never  will  be  if  we  keep  true  to  our  duties,  our 
rights,  and  our  religion.  Invasion  has  to  be  guarded 
against,  but  it  is  a remote  contingency,  and  our 
strength  will  perish  from  British  delinquencies 
before  we  are  conquered  from  outside.  The 
immediate  evil  is  within  our  gates. 

Moreover,  when  one  nation  has  been  conquered 
by  another  in  recent  times,  as  France  was  by 
Germany,  and  Russia  by  Japan,  it  does  not  perma- 
nently suffer ; it  may  even  be  greatly  lifted  towards 
a higher  life  and  a fairer  prosperity];  the  land, 
its  people,  its  personal  and  national  life  may  con- 
tinue unimpaired.  The  enemy  makes  his  terms, 
receives  his  indemnity,  and  retires,  leaving  the 
people  to  develop  as  best  they  may. 

The  enemy  of  England  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  in- 
flicting inexpressibly  more  serious  damage  upon  the 
British  people  than  would  be  suffered  from  any 
foreign  aggressor.  What  Frenchman  has  per- 
manently lost  his  footing  on  the  soil,  and  his  home 
through  defeat  by  Germany  ? Has  any  been  denied 
the  right  to  build  a house,  to  buy  a field,  to  sit  by 
the  threshold,  to  cultivate  his  garden,  and  to  rear 
his  family  in  pure  air  amid  loved  surroundings  ? 

Yet  over  the  greater  part  of  England  every  one  of 
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these  primary  rights,  these  most  precious  elements 
of  peace,  are  denied  to  the  cultivator.  Yet  in  this 
England,  unconquered  by  foreigners,  we  have  been 
worse  than  conquered,  we  have  been  expelled  by 
tyrants  of  our  own  blood.  Tyrant  is  no  exag- 
gerated term  ; it  expresses  the  bare  truth  of  facts, 
of  which  every  county  brings  plentiful  and  painful 
evidence.  But  the  tyranny  extirpates  not  by  sudden 
strokes,  but  by  steady  unrelenting  pressure.  In  the 
end  it  maims  or  kills  as  surely  as  the  Inquisitors  of 
the  Church,  or  the  officers  of  the  Czar,  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  oppressor.  Look  into  the  abyss  of 
towns,  the  miserable  “ masses  ” peculiar  to 
England,  the  huge  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and 
wreckage  accumulated  by  pity  replacing  justice. 

England  is  the  so-called  property  of  a small 
number  of  rich  men,  and  these  few  have  the  legal 
right,  which  they  have  exercised  over  three-fourths 
of  Great  Britain,  of  turning  out  the  British  people, 
the  British  peasantry,  to  take  refuge  in  distant 
regions,  or  to  swell  the  misery  of  the  towns.  The 
strong  sons  and  daughters  of  the  race  were,  by 
moral  and  religious  law,  the  rightful  owners  of  a 
portion  of  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt,  which  they 
made  productive ; they  were  the  creators  of  value 
by  whose  labour  the  landlords  were  enabled  to  grow 
rich.  They  have  been  hounded  from  their  birth- 
right. Dogs,  horses,  pheasants,  motors,  are 
carefully  tended  ; the  children  of  England  are  care- 
fully starved  out  of  the  means  of  wholesome  life. 
Independence  is  excommunicated. 

This  is  indeed  a conquest,  an  oppression,  an 
abomination  of  desolation  which  no  conquest  by 
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France  or  Germany  would  distantly  approach  in 
evil  upon  the  race. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  last  century,  the 
rural  population  of  Germany  increased  2 per  cent., 
of  Denmark  6’8per  cent.;  in  that  period  our  British 
agricultural  workers  have  decreased  about  50  per 
cent.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  is  a diminution 
of  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  latest  statistics 
are  most  alarming. 

Bearing  on  the  national  importance  of  a 
peasantry  for  military  defence,  not  to  speak  of 
civic  health  and  strength,  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice’s  utterance  in  January,  1903,  on 
the  amazing  vitality  shown  in  the  past  by  Austria 
may  be  worth  quoting.  According  to  all  observers, 
he  says,  who  have  studied  its  history,  this  was  due  to 
its  vast  healthy  and  vigorous  agricultural  popula- 
tion, which  supplies  an  almost  limitless  resource  of 
healthy  recruits. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  the  great  reserve  of 
health  we  once  had  in  the  farming  population  of 
this  country.  The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  recruits, 
he  says,  are  the  best ; this  is  natural,  for  they  are 
more  closely  connected  to  generations  of  peasantry. 

The  interest  of  these  remarks  is  not  merely 
military  ; they  bear  directly  on  the  whole  well-being 
of  the  British  of  the  future. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1874,  12  persons 
owned  over  a million  acres ; 523  persons  owned 
one-fifth  of  all  England  and  Wales ; about  7,000 
persons  out  of  30,000,000  owned  four-fifths  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  one  man 
owned  1,326,000  acres;  12  men  owned  4,339,722 
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acres,  about  a quarter;  1,700  men  owned  nine-tenths 
of  Scotland.  In  Ireland  1,942  men  owned 
two-thirds  of  Ireland.  The  total  number  of 
agricultural  owners  of  the  remaining  fifth  of  land 
in  Great  Britain  was  less  than  100,000.  In 
France,  with  a population  about  one-fourth  larger, 
the  number  of  owners  of  land  in  1862  was 
4,837,246.  Roughly,  for  every  English  owner 
there  were  more  than  30  French  peasant  owners. 
In  Prussia,  in  1870,  there  were  about  15,000  large, 
40,500  middle,  and  1,400,000  small  proprietors  out 
of  a total  population  rather  smaller  than  that  of 
Britain.  In  1888  the  total  number  of  holdings  in 
France  was  5,672,007  ; in  Germany,  5,276,344. 
There  the  tendency  was  towards  an  increase,  here 
towards  a decrease.  The  British  land  system, 
though  somewhat  ameliorated  during  the  last 
half-century,  is  actually  and  effectively  the  worst 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — unjust,  stupid,  destruc- 
tive ; truly  for  the  majority  of  our  folk  an  engine 
of  racial  degeneration  and  death.  “ The  greatest 
burden  upon  the  land,”  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  “is 
the  landlord.”  This  we  may  hold  to  be  true  of 
the  policy  without  disrespect  towards  the  person 
of  the  average  landlord,  who  is  at  least  as 
good  in  character  as  autocrats  of  the  kind  in 
any  country. 

This  absolute  private  lordship  is  without 
authority,  human  or  divine ; the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  are  read  to  the  multitude  every 
week  to  be  digested  to  good  purpose,  condemn  it 
root  and  branch ; all  fair-minded  economists  dis- 
approve of  it;  no  true  patriot  who  realises  >the 
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bane  of  its  heavy  hand  can  give  it  countenance  or 
quarter. 

We  know  the  words  of  the  prophet : “ Woe  unto 
them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to 
field  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,”  but,  as  a matter 
of  earthly  experience,  the  woe  is  borne  by  the  dis- 
possessed and  not  by  the  possessor.  We  accept 
at  least  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  creed  of 
unselfishness,  which  above  all  enjoins  due  regard 
both  to  the  claims  of  others  and  to  the  claim  of  the 
higher  self  from  gross  pleasures  and  gross  encum- 
brances ; we  see  what  great  and  beneficent  reforms 
have  brought  precious  legal  rights  in  land  to  the 
whole  community  in  other  countries  ; we  know,  or 
we  ought  to  know,  that  the  people  of  England,  this 
“other  Eden,  demi-paradise,”  as  Shakespeare  called 
it,  are  crowded  into  towns,  there  rapidly  degenerat- 
ing in  body  and  mind,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families,  the  forced  outflow  from  field  and  village 
stranded  and  miserably  perishing,  with  blind  sub- 
mission to  preventable  wrongs,  in  the  alleys  of  ugly 
brick  that  hide  the  very  heavens  with  their  fumes. 

The  greatest  judges  and  constitutional  lawyers 
agree  that  the  State  has  a supreme  right  over  all 
the  land  which  we  commonly  call  private.  “ It  is 
a received  principle  of  law,”  says  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  “ that  all  lands  in  England  are  holden 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  King.”  Now  the 
King  means  the  State,  and  the  State  is  the  servant 
of  the  people.  “No  absolute  ownership  is 
recognised  ; all  landowners  are  merely  tenants  ” ; 
on  this  the  greatest  lawyers  are  unanimous. 
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“The  land  of  every  country,”  says  John  Stuart 
Mill,  “ belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country.” 
Moreover,  “ the  general  principles  of  jurists  com- 
mend the  universal  custom  of  primitive  nations, 
which  reserved  to  the  tribe  the  collective  ownership 
of  the  soil.”  So  writes  Laveleye  the  economist. 
“ If  the  time  came,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1889, 
“ when  the  British  nation  found  that  the  land 
should  be  nationalised,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
do  it,  they  have  a perfect  right  to  do  it.”  Now 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a man  of  very  conservative 
instincts.  It  is  needless  to  go  further  ; there  cannot 
be  a shadow  of  doubt  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  a perfect  right  to  resume  possession  of  the 
whole  country  upon  giving  due  compensation. 
Indeed  they  have  more  than  the  right.  The  land- 
lords have  not  acted  for  the  benefit  but  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth.  They  have 
abused  their  trust ; we  must  see  “ Ne  quid  detri- 
menti  res  publica  capiat .”  They  have  set  selfish 
amusement  before  national  welfare. 

As  things  are,  a landlord  has  the  legal  privilege 
to  convert  a whole  county  into  a waste,  or  mere 
resort  of  game,  to  turn  off  the  whole  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, to  destroy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  to  ruin  their 
prospects;  jointly  the  landlords  have  actually 
ruined  millions  of  homes ; the  liberty  to  destroy 
has  been  exercised  over  a great  part  of  England 
and  Scotland,  making  a wilderness  of  many  a 
fruitful  field,  and  converting  the  hearty  children 
of  the  land  into  the  dingy  denizens  of  the  slums. 
Immense  areas  of  Great  Britain  are  laid  waste  by 
the  landlord’s  process  of  law  as  effectually  as  by 
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fire  and  sword ; hundreds  of  villages  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  prehistoric  pleasure  of  the  pursuit 
of  small  animals — a fascinating  pursuit  certainly, 
but  unduly  absorbing,  selfishly  exclusive,  and  unfit 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  human  life.  And  this 
slaughtering  amusement  is  bought  at  the  cost  of 
the  vital  well-being  of  the  British  of  the  future. 

We  are  anxious  about  our  trade ; we  want  good 
work,  sound  and  durable  machinery,  excellence  in 
material  products  ; and  all  the  time  as  a nation  we 
are  tolerating  conditions  which  of  necessity  impair 
that  national  stock  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  any  other,  the  child  of  the  race.  Millions  of 
children  are  born  and  growing  up  to-day  in  con- 
ditions where  sound  development  is  hardly  pos- 
sible ; the  up-building  of  ages  of  natural  growth  is 
undone  in  two  generations  of  artificial  corruption. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  used  language  which  does 
not  exaggerate  the  intensity  of  the  evil : “The 
land  question,”  he  says,  “ means  labour  spent  in 
vain,  the  breaking-up  of  homes,  the  misery,  sick- 
nesses, death  of  parents,  children,  wives,  the 
despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  when  legal  force,  like  a sharp  harrow, 
goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital  rights  of 
mankind.”  The  right  to  a portion  of  their  native 
soil  and  a permanent  home  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  precious,  essentially  the  most  fundamental,  of 
rights ; but  Englishmen  are  given  little  chance  of 
enjoying  it. 

I have  seen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  ruin 
remnants  of  once  pleasant  villages  ; I have  seen 
mere  grassy  mounds  where  a century  ago  there 
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were  thriving  dwelling-places ; every  one  may  find, 
in  almost  any  direction  from  the  central  High- 
lands, great  tracts  of  fine  country  sold  over  the 
heads  of  the  Scottish  people  for  the  sport  of 
strangers.  On  the  borders  of  such  an  estate,  if  a 
few  tenants  are  allowed  to  remain  they  may 
hardly  stray  on  to  the  mountain-side ; it  has 
happened  that  they  might  not  even  keep  a pet  lamb 
without  the  landlord’s  leave.  The  people  of  the 
land,  the  rightful  immemorial  owners,  emerging 
from  the  towns  for  a gasp  of  fresh  air  on  their 
native  mountains,  their  once-free  heather,  are 
warned  off  by  hired  keepers,  railed  away  by  miles 
of  fencing,  refused  passage  of  their  rivers,  for 
bridges  and  boats  are  locked ; they  are  confined, 
in  the  midst  of  grand  moors  and  forests,  strictly  to 
the  high  road.  This  desolation  is  not  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  the  rule.  The  Scotch  have  been  effectu- 
ally expelled  from  the  greater  part  of  their  native 
land,  and  they  were  one  of  the  very  finest 
peasantries  of  the  world.  A once  flourishing  and 
beautifully-situated  hamlet,  with  many  small  farms 
surrounding  it,  I have  known  reduced  to  one-third 
of  its  former  population  by  the  decision  of  the 
landlord,  mistaken  even  in  his  own  lower  interest, 
to  convert  the  small  holdings  into  large  farms. 
This  is  a mere  example  of  what  has  happened  in 
hundreds  of  cases  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
buildings  are  gone,  and  now,  even  though  the 
landlord  may  wish  to  restore  the  previous  condi- 
tion, where  is  the  capital  to  come  from  ? Who  can 
afford  to  rebuild  and  restock  ? 

Over  a great  part  of  Scotland,  sheep  pasture  has 
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taken  the  place  of  agricultural  farms  which  main- 
tained a larger  number  of  persons.  But  sheep- 
farming maintains  more  persons  than  deer-forests. 
Deer-forests  are  luxuries  paid  for  by  the  richest 
men,  who  can  afford  to  buy  for  their  mere  pleasure. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
have  been  added  to  the  deer-forests  of  Scotland,  the 
means  of  living  of  a multitude.  In  a book  published 
in  1871,  dedicated  admiringly  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Macdonald  shows  how  the  landlord 
may  increase  his  income  by  turning  his  sheep  farms 
into  deer-forests.  The  gain  to  him  is  made  out  at 
£16,500  from  1,160,000  acres.  But  the  loss  to 
the  community  is  allowed  to  be  about  £350,000. 
Here  we  have  most  instructively  demonstrated  the 
opposition  of  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  landlord  and  community.  On  a moderate- 
sized Scotch  estate  which  I recently  visited  I asked 
the  landlord  why  he  and  others  were  removing  the 
people  from  the  land  and  reducing  their  tenants  to 
the  smallest  possible  number.  “ It  is  less  trouble,” 
he  said  ; “ you  get  your  cheque  punctually,  and  you 
are  saved  the  expense  of  repairs.”  “ And,”  many 
would  add  to  themselves,  “ your  covers  and  your 
moors  are  less  liable  to  disturbance.”  I have 
myself  no  doubt  that  in  very  many  cases  the  land- 
lord would  get  more  rent  by  dividing  his  land  into 
small  holdings  at  low  rents,  letting  tenants  build 
and  repair  themselves  ; but  he  prefers  to  be  alone 
in  the  land  with  his  grouse  or  deer,  and  for  this 
luxury  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  millionaire 
alien  with  unlimited  cash  and  few  scruples  can  make 
a desert  where  he  chooses.  Here  we  see  more 
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plainly  than  in  most  cases  the  balance  of  luxury  by 
misery.  When  the  landlord  does  not  take  unfair 
advantage  of  poor  cultivators,  he  is  an  object  of 
praise.  A number  of  poor  people,  evicted  by  a 
Duke  of  Sutherland  in  1849,  were  permitted  to 
settle  upon  a piece  of  waste  moorland,  and  con- 
verted the  land  not  worth  three  shillings  into  land 
which  returned  twenty-one  shillings  an  acre  within 
twenty  years ; the  Duke  allowed  them  to  remain, 
and  his  permission  was  described  as  “ noble  con- 
duct.” The  tenants  were  there  on  sufferance  and 
produced,  it  was  said,  “ a beautiful  picture  of  fertility, 
peace,  and  prosperity.”  Surely  these  people  had  a 
better  title  to  peaceful  work  in  the  homes  they  had 
made  than  any  pursuer  of  stags  or  grouse  to  make 
a luxurious  solitude  in  the  name  of  sport ! 

Nearly  always,  however,  succeeding  landlords  or 
agents  put  an  end  to  such  generous  permissions, 
and  press  the  commercial  argument  hard ; the 
population  they  deem  superfluous  are  deprived  of 
their  homes  ; and  when  once  an  estate  is  cleared 
of  houses,  or  only  ruins  remain,  it  is  difficult, 
expensive  work  in  a remote  district  to  rebuild  and 
repopulate. 

In  the  islands  of  Barra  and  South  Uist,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  the  British  landlord  system 
exhibits  its  most  cruel  and  barbarous  capacities. 
Formerly  the  people  there,  a fine  hardy  race,  were 
well  distributed  over  the  land  and  lived  fairly  well. 
Then  came  the  landlord  and  his  screw.  Thousands 
were  driven  from  their  homes  in  Lewis  and  Tiree  ; 
those  who  remained  took  refuge  for  the  most  part 
on  little  patches  of  bog  and  moor,  the  most  barren 
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of  the  whole  district.  The  country  they  had  made 
fertile  was  given  to  sheep.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
cultivated  these  little  patches,  and  made  them 
valuable  through  their  industry  and  frugality,  than 
the  landlords  took  the  now  valuable  plots,  and 
drove  the  people  to  barren  spots  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  the  sea  alone  could  give  them  sustenance. 
Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  here  the  lord 
of  the  land  relentlessly  pursued  them. 

The  heath  had  been  set  on  fire,  the  cattle  starved, 
the  cottages  pulled  down,  the  barns,  mills,  and 
sheds  burnt ; many  of  the  people  had  died  of  hard- 
ships and  cold.  Trout,  rabbits  and  game  were  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  ; and  now,  famishing  on  the 
seashore,  they  tried  to  gather  and  make  use  of  the 
seaweed,  crowding  down  to  the  beach,  when  the 
agent  allowed  them,  and  working  to  get  it  “ with 
the  hideous  intensity  of  starvation.” 

At  Eriskay  there  was  a similar  process,  a similar 
persecution  to  death. 

I knew  the  Highlands  well  forty  years  ago,  and 
can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  words  of  the 
Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission  that  “ much 
courtesy,  virtue,  and  even  natural  refinement  ” 
survived  in  the  sordid  surroundings  of  a Highland 
hovel,  and  that  the  crofting  and  cottar  population, 
small  though  it  be,  was  a nursery  of  good  workers 
and  good  citizens  for  the  whole  Empire.  “ By 
sound  physical  constitution,”  they  said,  “ native 
intelligence,  and  good  moral  training,  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  recruit  the  people  of  our  industrial 
centres,  who  without  such  help  from  outside 
sources  in  rural  districts,  would  degenerate.”  But 
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these  people  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  the 
landlords  in  the  country,  and  in  the  towns  to  which 
they  have  been  forced  they  soon  degenerate  like 
the  rest.  It  is  reported  that  the  scanty  population 
of  the  islands  that  survived  starvation  is  dying  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  tea,  which  is  now  a far 
greater  curse  than  whiskey,  especially  to  the  women. 
The  misuse  of  tea  is  perhaps  next  to  a false  land 
system,  the  most  potent  factor  of  degeneracy  and 
disease  now  in  operation. 

In  the  West  of  Ireland  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  the  tenants  on  some  large  estates  baffled  descrip- 
tion ; no  words  can  make  us  realise  the  extent  of 
their  sufferings  through  the  unjust  rule  of  the  land- 
lord. They  were  highly  rented  for  their  small  plots 
of  land,  plots  of  which  nearly  the  whole  value  was 
created  by  themselves  or  their  fathers  out  of  bog 
and  mountain,  and  their  rent  was  exacted  from  the 
produce  of  their  labour  as  harvesters  in  England 
and  from  contributions  of  their  friends  in  America. 
On  the  coasts  of  Donegal  and  Kerry,  where  I have 
seen  them  working  hard  on  their  strips  of  land,  a 
great  part  of  their  exertions  went  to  defray  excessive 
rent  for  poor  soil.  What  meaner  specimen  of 
extortion  can  be  found  in  the  world  ? Yet  these 
hard  toilers,  devoted  to  their  native  land,  were 
expected  to  love  the  oppressors,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  armed  police,  one  may  say  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  Empire,  wrung  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry  every  farthing  between  comfort  and 
starvation.  Very  many  landlords  did  not  spend 
the  money  so  extorted  in  their  own  territory,  but  in 
England  or  abroad.  Big  newspapers  in  England, 
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swollen  with  a sense  of  superiority,  then  wrote  with 
calm  surprise  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection.  “ By 
heaven,”  says  Brutus  in  “Julius  Caesar,”  “ I would 
rather  coin  my  blood  for  drachmas  than  to  wring 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash  by 
any  indirection.” 

The  Irish  have  done  better  than  any  section  of 
the  British  Isles  in  defending  through  desperate 
times  that  birthright  in  the  land  which  the  blind 
chief-worship  of  the  Scotch  and  the  dumb  helpless- 
ness of  the  English  have  lost.  Though  they  have 
been  reduced  by  oppression,  injustice,  and  unde- 
served financial  burdens  to  about  half  their  former 
number  during  the  last  century,  they  have  to  a 
great  extent  retained  their  hold  of  the  land,  and 
now  the  prospect  has  come  into  view  of  the  eventual 
purchase  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  by  the  State, 
giving  fixity  of  tenure,  lower  rent,  and  either  a 
peasant  proprietary  or  a safe  tenure  under  the 
State.  From  all  quarters  come  most  gratifying 
accounts  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  in  the 
West,  resulting  from  the  change  of  the  law  and  of 
ownership,  with  a proper  reduction  of  rent  and  with 
guaranteed  security. 

The  people  of  England  and  Scotland  have  during 
two  or  three  centuries  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  means  of  life 
in  the  country.  They  have  submitted  to  the 
inclosure  in  145  years  of  7,000,000  acres  of  their 
common  land.  They  have  submitted  to  the  legal 
power  of  the  owner  to  prevent  them  from  marrying 
and  settling,  from  building,  and  founding  a home 
in  their  native  place.  These  evils  were  due  to 
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the  so-called  representation  of  the  people  being 
really  a representation  of  the  landlords.  The 
House  of  Lords,  so  far  as  it  dares,  still  checks 
every  agitation  towards  right  and  justice. 

A good  observer  described  a few  years  ago  the 
sort  of  government  which  a harsh  or  distressed 
landlord  enforced  on  his  estates  in  Oxfordshire, 
given  to  his  ancestor  by  the  nation.  To  clear  out 
poor  people,  who  were  not  wanted,  and  might  come 
on  the  rates,  he  ruthlessly  pulled  down  cottages, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  or  made  it  impossible 
for  young  people  to  marry  and  settle  within  the 
beat  of  the  estate  agent.  This  estate  is  typical  of 
many.  In  fact,  it  is  usual  all  over  England  to 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  young  settlers. 
They  are  practically  refused  a footing.  On  other 
estates  tenants  are  treated  with  great  liberality, 
cottages  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  many 
new  ones  are  built ; they  are  examples  of  the 
British  system  at  its  best.  Pauperism  is  prevented 
from  existing  by  wise  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
labourers.  Still,  the  obligations  which  the  land- 
lord has  laid  upon  himself  have  tended  to  the 
reduction  of  the  population  and  the  prevention  of 
any  increase  of  small  holdings  on  long  or  perpetual 
leases.  Cottages  are  out  of  proportion,  expensive, 
while  wages  are  low,  and  large  gardens  not  pro- 
vided. In  not  a few  instances,  landlords  go  very 
far  in  caring  for  the  comforts  of  their  people,  and 
as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Daily  News  observed, 
“ Their  beneficence  implies  the  forfeiture  of  every 
particle  of  freedom  ” ; the  landlord  does  not  see 
that  the  kindest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  give  inde- 
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pendence  ; many  of  our  villages  are  degraded  to  a 
shocking  extent  by  almsgiving.  There  is  often 
much  political  or  religious  persecution : petty,  silent, 
sadly  effective.  The  few  show  cottages  which 
enhance  the  reputation  of  many  landlords  are 
really  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  condition  ; like 
precious  stones  on  the  facing  of  an  empty  and  ill- 
built  house. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  England  of  a very  common 
process,  not  illegal,  but  as  distinct  a moral  and 
social  wrong  as  any  robbery  which  is  punished 
with  penal  servitude,  and  incomparably  more  harm- 
ful to  the  community  than  ordinary  theft.  The 
tenant  of  a large  farm  added  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  soil,  spending  on  feeding  stuffs  alone  £ 2,000 
a year.  This  tenant  differed  in  a political  contest 
from  the  opinion  of  his  landlord  ; he  was  obliged 
to  quit.  What  happened  ? The  landlord  let  this 
farm  to  a new  tenant  at  a rent  fifty  per  cent, 
higher ; the  increased  rent  was  mainly  due  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  outgoing  tenant.  What  a dis- 
couragement to  an  improving  farmer  ! There  has, 
however,  been  a change  in  law  and  custom  since 
the  date  of  that  transaction.  Yet,  in  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  flagrant  abuses  of  land- 
lord power  remain.  I have  known  many  cases 
in  London  of  tenants  going  to  a large  expense 
in  adding  to  and  improving  their  houses,  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  improvements  would  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  to  the  landlord’s  property. 
Such  landlords  are  privileged  confiscators,  and  gain 
by  every  improvement  due  to  the  exertions  of  others. 
Companies  and  corporations  make  railways  and 
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tramways,  the  landlord  raises  his  rent  against  the 
public  who  pay ; benefactors  open  public  libraries, 
parks,  institutions  ; the  landlords  of  the  neighbour- 
hood grow  rich  upon  them  ; the  public  in  the  end 
pay.  Railways  were  strongly  objected  to  by  land- 
owners  sixty  years  ago,  an  exorbitant  price  was  paid 
for  way  leave  and  land,  and  we,  the  people  of 
England,  are  still  paying  for  the  huge  overcharges 
demanded  by  landlords.  Dividends  would  be 
higher  and  fares  cheaper  if  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  a fair  price.  In  later  days  land- 
lords were  only  too  glad  to  have  railways  through 
their  estates,  and  many  who  overcharged  against 
the  nuisance  have  derived,  besides  their  original 
compensation,  ten  times  the  original  value  from 
the  lines  which  the  nation  had  paid  for.  In  dis- 
tricts of  expensive  houses,  landlords  generally 
exclude  liquor-shops,  or  reduce  them  to  a small 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  many  landlords  of 
districts  of  small  houses  encourage  the  granting  of 
licences,  because  the  increased  value  conferred  by 
the  licence  is  so  enormous  that  any  depreciation  of 
rents  in  the  vicinity  is  more  than  covered.  The 
State  in  giving  a licence  makes  a present,  often, 
of  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  the  brewer.  In  this  way  we  lose 
millions  of  pounds  annually.  I am  unable  to 
discover  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  State  does 
not  either  put  up  licences  to  auction,  or  greatly 
raise  the  licence  tax.  If  the  lands  were  nationalised, 
or  in  towns  municipalised,  there  would  be  a proba- 
bility, but  by  no  means  a certainty,  that  alcoholic 
bars  would  be  reduced  to  a small  number  and 
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conducted  under  stricter  supervision.  In  regard 
to  the  structure  and  sanitary  improvements  oi 
cottages,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  owner 
in  many  cases.  Landlords  both  in  town  and 
country  have  built  good  houses  on  their  estates  ; 
others  have  developed  towns  of  a moderate  size 
on  admirable  lines,  and  many  have  paid  much 
attention  to  construction  with  a view  to  health. 
But  there  are  still  more  petty  property  owners  of 
a grasping  character,  especially  owners  of  small 
houses,  who  object  to  sanitation,  allow  overcrowd- 
ing, and  tyrannise  over  their  tenants.  From 
experience  on  the  Mansion  House  Council  on 
Dwellings,  I know  that  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  and  bring  about  most  necessary  improve- 
ments was  frequently  thwarted  by  the  small  land- 
lords, builders,  and  vestrymen,  and  that  the  worst 
conditions  were  often  defended  by  the  elected 
authorities.  As  a member  of  a Sanitary  Aid 
Society  in  a suburb,  I know  that  some  landlords 
used  every  artifice  to  avoid  improving  the  death- 
traps which  they  called  desirable  residences,  and 
that  very  few  cared  to  make  their  houses  safely 
habitable,  or  had  a true  idea  of  their  responsibility. 

The  tenants  are  themselves  almost  equally  to 
blame  for  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  public  spirit. 
Tenants  in  many  districts  of  town  and  country  are 
afraid  to  report  the  leaky  drain,  the  foul  water- 
supply,  the  damp  floor  and  walls.  In  one  case  of 
which  I know  all  the  details,  the  society  found 
diphtheria  prevalent  and  traced  it  to  a direct  con- 
nection with  the  drain.  The  occupants  were  turned 
out  in  revenge  for  the  complaint,  and  received 
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shelter  in  the  same  street.  The  kind  friends  who 
sheltered  them  were  also  given  notice  to  quit. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  cases  of  houses  which 
landlord,  agent,  and  local  sanitary  authority  have 
declared  to  be  in  good  sanitary  condition,  but  which 
on  inspection  by  an  independent  expert  are  found 
to  be  dangerous  to  health. 

I need  not,  I think,  dwell  upon  the  certain  facts 
of  the  enormous  depopulation  of  the  purely  country 
districts,  and  of  the  painful  degeneration,  even  to 
extinction,  of  the  strongest  elements  of  our  race  in 
big  towns.  These  facts  are  proved  by  an  array  of 
indisputable  figures,  but  far  more  impressively  by 
a personal  comparison  of  the  people  of  the  remote 
country  and  of  the  crowded  alley.  The  fall  in  one 
or  two  generations  is  simply  appalling.  What 
sadder  indictment  of  present  conditions  can  there 
be  than  this,  that  in  the  large  towns  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  the  permanent  or  cherished 
home  ceases  to  exist?  Losing  the  true  home,  with 
its  assured  possession,  its  beautiful  family  life,  and 
its  loved  associations,  the  citizen  loses  half  his  value 
to  the  State. 

By  no  means  let  us  blame  the  landlords  alone 
for  all  this  ; there  is  no  class,  including  the  victims 
themselves,  that  bears  not  a weight  of  responsibility 
in  its  anti-social  guilt.  But  the  system  which 
separates  the  people  from  the  land,  their  birth- 
right, stands  condemned  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  humanity,  by  every  motive  for  the 
happiness  of  each  child  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  race. 

What,  then,  should  take  the  place  of  this  deadly 
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machinery?  In  one  sense  the  answer  is  easy. 
Any  system  by  which  the  land  may  be  made  as 
equally  and  easily  divisible,  as  promptly  obtainable, 
as  possible ; in  actuality,  what  it  is  in  theory,  the 
property  of  the  whole  people.  Any  system  which, 
unlike  the  present,  is  favourable  to  independence, 
just,  tender  towards  the  natural  human  love  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  kindly  fruits  which  it  brings  forth. 
In  another  sense  the  way  is  difficult;  the  magnates 
of  town  and  country,  local  authorities  and  councils, 
are  largely  drawn  from  or  attached  to  the  devasta- 
ting interest.  The  Church  of  England  has  a large 
partnership  with  the  powers  of  selfish  exclusion. 
Lawyers  are  averse  to  change  and  mostly  indoctri- 
nated by  the  practice  rather  than  by  the  ideal  of 
the  law.  The  House  of  Commons  has  represented 
to  a very  great  extent  the  landlords.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  the  House  of  Landlords.  Therefore,  in 
considering  what  is  practicable  in  land  reform  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  path  open  right  up  to 
the  ideally  best.  For  my  part,  I fully  believe  that 
what  is  best  for  the  whole  country  would  prove 
itself  best  for  the  landlords,  but  they  will  not 
perceive  this. 

There  are  three  main  lines  of  reform.  First,  all 
those  measures  which  will  tend  towards  the  easier 
sale  and  acquisition  of  freeholds,  of  parcels  of  land 
freehold  or  on  long  lease  in  large  or  small  lots,  such 
as  the  simplification  and  cheapening  of  transfer, 
registration  of  title,  abolition  of  settlements,  incum- 
brances, and  the  like.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  now  thrown  in  the  way 
of  small  purchasers  by  the  law.  The  retention  of 
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large  estates  is  favoured.  The  law  of  succession 
and  the  custom  of  primogeniture  prevent  subdivision. 
The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  land  on  pur- 
chase, on  mortgage,  and  on  sale,  by  the  several 
persons  concerned  is  exceedingly  costly,  often 
amounting  to  io  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  value.  The 
title  depends  on  parchment  deeds.  In  Australia 
and  other  Colonies  the  sale  of  land  is  about  as 
simple  as  the  sale  of  a horse  ; costs  only  a few 
shillings,  and  the  title  is  derived  from  a State  register. 

The  second  course  of  action  would  begin  by 
breaking  up  large  domains,  through  heavy  taxation, 
and  would  introduce  something  like  the  French  law, 
by  which  the  land  becomes  well  distributed  among 
the  peasantry,  and  by  which  children  of  landholders 
are  entitled  to  a share  of  the  property.  The  man- 
sion with  its  park  and  immediate  surroundings 
would  be  left  intact,  and  might  gain  through  the 
sale  of  outlying  property  additional  means  of  main- 
tenance. Houses,  garden,  curtilage,  park,  should 
always  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  left  undisturbed. 
This  plan  would  create  a peasant  proprietary,  not 
on  the  same  scale  as  in  France;  first,  because  so 
much  of  the  peasant  stock  has  departed,  and 
secondly,  because  the  British  labourer  is  com- 
paratively thriftless,  and  not  apt  to  rise  to  the  same 
excellence  in  detail  as  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the 
Belgian,  the  Channel  Islander,  or  the  Ligurian  ; 
but  still  a peasant  proprietary  would  grow  up  in 
course  of  time,  including  probably  a class  of  yeomen 
somewhat  resembling  those  who  four  centuries  ago 
were  the  main  strength  of  England. 

The  third  system  would  nationalise  the  land. 
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Land  Reform,  as  suggested  in  the  first  plan,  has 
many  strong  advocates  ; it  is  reasonable  and  right 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  would  certainly  do  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  people  ; 
it  would  increase  the  number  of  transfers,  the 
number  of  freeholds,  and  the  produce  of  holdings 
turned  into  the  possession  of  the  cultivator.  But 
the  process  would  be  slow  and  the  weight  of  money 
possession  would  still  over-balance  labour  and  skill. 
The  loss  of  independence  and  of  the  habit  of  study 
of  all  that  makes  for  thrift  and  prosperity  on  the 
land  has  gone  so  far  that  not  very  many  labourers 
or  small  farmers  would  risk  such  capital  as  they 
could  obtain  in  buying  a freehold.  There  is  no 
motive  force  in  England  like  that  which  in  France 
has  produced  more  than  5,000,000  land-owning 
farmers.  Land  is  largely  held  as  a luxury  by  an 
opulent  group,  which  can  afford  to  lose  by  non- 
cultivation. Of  the  actual  results  of  the  system 
of  small  properties  and  cheap  transfer  when  once 
established  on  British  soil — I cannot  call  it  a system 
of  free  land,  for  the  conditions  of  inheritance  are 
stringent — it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too  highly. 
In  Guernsey,  seven  years  ago,  I found  a condition 
of  prosperity  which  far  exceeded  what  I had 
imagined.  Nearly  every  man  has  his  small  farm  ; 
the  small  farmers  and  most  labourers  have  glass- 
houses in  which  they  grow  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
grapes,  or  flowers ; very  many  growers  of  fruit  and 
flowers  have  also  a cow,  which  is  tethered  on  grass 
or  among  young  oats,  or  beans,  and  is  carefully 
tended.  Every  potato  receives  individual  atten- 
tion. The  farms  are  only  about  six  to  ten  acres 
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each,  on  an  average,  yet  every  one  of  them  main- 
tained at  least  one  thriving  and,  I must  say,  very 
industrious  family.  The  houses  in  which  they  live 
are  far  superior  to  the  English  labourer’s  cottage. 
There  is  scarcely  any  crime,  little  drunkenness ; 
the  loyalty  and  content  of  the  people  are  unsur- 
passed anywhere.  The  produce  of  the  land  per 
acre  is  much  higher  than  the  produce  in  England  ; 
the  price  is  about  ten  times  as  high,  £250  against 
£25  or  less.  The  contracts  of  purchase,  and  the 
fees  paid  to  lawyers  in  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands  greatly  exceed  the  transactions  in  regard  to 
the  same  number  of  acres  in  England.  Every 
property  is  registered.  The  fee  is  one  shilling  for 
each  hundred  words  ; probably  the  average  number 
of  words  would  be  about  three  hundred,  the  total 
cost  of  a transfer  about  ten  shillings. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  the  most  instructive 
example  to  the  mainland.  Compare  Jersey,  with 
its  peasant  proprietors,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  is  similar  in  climate,  comparable  in  soil,  more 
favourably  situated  for  markets,  but  without  peasant 
proprietors,  and  under  the  semi-feudal  system. 
Jersey  had,  in  1870,  20,623  acres  and  57,627  people  ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  had  86,810  acres  and  55,632 
people.  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  comparatively 
hardly  any  rural  population,  hardly  any  commerce. 
There  are  health-resorts  and  small  towns,  but  the 
land  is  bare  and  little  productive.  A peasant  pro- 
prietary would  treble  the  value  of  its  land  and  more 
than  treble  its  produce. 

The  law  of  inheritance  in  Jersey  is  that  the  eldest 
son  or  daughter  inherits  the  house  and  a part  of  the 
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garden  or  land,  and  a tenth  of  the  land,  besides  his 
quota  of  the  whole  on  partition.  The  eldest 
generally  buys  other  portions  and  pays  annuities  to 
the  younger.  The  average  farm  is  about  eleven 
acres.  The  purchase  price  of  the  land  in  Guernsey 
is  represented  by  wheat-rents,  regulated  by  the  price 
of  corn,  and  only  about  a quarter  of  the  purchase 
price  is  paid  in  cash.  Strangers  are  charged  an 
extra  price  for  any  portion  of  land. 

The  land  system  of  France  is  closely  akin  to  that 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  which,  indeed,  are  more 
French  than  English  in  law  and  habit. 

The  Civil  Code  enacts  that,  with  exceptions, 
property  must  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  sons 
and  daughters.  It  is  recommended  that  fields  be 
as  little  divided  as  possible,  but  each  inheritor  is 
entitled  to  his  or  her  share  of  land  and  property. 
By  a more  recent  law  (1894)  a father  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with  one  share  more  than  the  number  of 
his  children  : that  is,  with  half  in  the  case  of  one 
child  ; one-third  in  the  case  of  two ; and  so  on,  so 
that  the  property  is  divided  into  shares  num- 
bering one  more  than  the  number  of  his  children. 
In  certain  cases  non-division  may  be  maintained 
for  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  house  is  usually  made  over  at  a valuation 
to  one  of  the  co-heirs  named  by  the  deceased. 
Houses  fulfilling  certain  conditions  are  exempt  from 
land  and  house  tax  for  five  years  after  completion. 
Further  efforts  of  a far-reaching  character  are  now 
being  made  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  home- 
stead and  relieving  small  owners  from  heavy 
taxation.  The  homestead  under  £320  value  is  to 
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be  free  from  taxation,  incapable  of  being  mortgaged, 
and  its  transfer  free  from  charges.  The  pro- 
vision as  to  no  mortgage  is  extremely  important, 
as  all  experience  shows  that  mortgages  are  among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  ruin  to  small  proprietors. 

In  1884  a law  was  passed  giving  a legal  status 
to  syndicates  or  guilds  for  the  protection  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operation  has  grown  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent.  The  number  of  syndicates 
was,  in  1885,39;  in  1894,  1,092;  in  1899,  2,133; 
and  the  number  of  members  is  now  more  than  half 
a million. 

These  societies  grant  facilities  for  purchase  and 
sale,  for  buying  manures,  implements,  etc.,  for 
experiments  in  cultivation,  for  the  use  of  chemical 
laboratories  and  of  libraries,  for  lectures  by  pro- 
fessors of  agriculture,  and  for  other  means  of 
raising  the  level  of  rural  intelligence. 

Agricultural  Credit  and  Insurance  Societies  are  also 
very  much  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  State,  so  that 
they  increased  from  1,484  in  1897  to  6,556  in  1906. 

The  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  is 
indicated  by  the  following  statistics  for  1892. 

Very  small  holdings  2J  to  5 acres,  10-53  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  holdings  ; 5 to  15 
acres,  15-26  ; 15  to  125,  38-94;  125  to  506,  19-04; 
over  500  acres,  16-23. 

Occupied  by  small  holders  were  32,500,000  acres. 

„ by  medium  holders  „ 47,500,000  ,, 

„ by  large  holders  (of 

125  acres  and  over)  „ 42,500,000  „ 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a small 
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increase  in  the  number  of  large  and  very  small 
holdings  and  a decrease  in  the  number  of  small 
and  medium  holdings. 

In  1891  the  census  showed  that  47  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  France  lived  by  agriculture,  about 
17J  million  people.  The  proprietors  were  3,387,245  ; 
the  non-proprietors,  3,275,890;  that  is,  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  agricultural  population  were 
actually  proprietors.  But  the  number  was  138,237 
below  that  of  1882. 

The  effect  of  modern  conditions,  factories,  wine- 
buying companies,  and  the  growth  of  large  towns  is 
thus  apparent  in  France,  but  so  far  has  not  been 
very  important. 

There  are  large  regions  in  which  by  the  tenant 
farmer  or  by  the  metayer  system,  only  3 per  cent, 
could  be  earned  by  the  worker,  whereas  the  peasant 
proprietor  now  earns  10  per  cent.,  owing  to 
incessant  and  minute  carefulness. 

Madame  Duclaux,  in  a recent  article  on  “ The 
French  Peasant,”  says  that  “ excessive  division  of 
property  in  France  has  pretty  generally  done  more 
good  than  harm.”  “ The  flowers,  eggs,  and  fruit 
are  sources  of  incalculable  riches.”  An  instance  of 
the  sub-division  which  prevails  is  given.  A place 
called  Voulangis  counts  500  people,  almost  all  from 
labouring  families,  on  2,700  acres,  of  which  a quarter 
are  woodland.  1,750  acres  are  divided  into  10,600 
lots.  In  general,  these  people  make  a pretty  good 
living,  though  terribly  hampered  by  the  policy  of 
protection,  which  Madame  Duclaux  says  has  made 
their  staple  food,  bread,  very  high  in  price.  If  we 
had  their  land  system,  and  they  had  our  free 
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commercial  policy,  both  nations  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  they  are. 

The  land  system  of  France  is  the  greatest 
possible  strength  to  that  country.  The  statistics 
of  moneys  inherited  are  stated,  though  I cannot 
verify  the  assertion,  to  show  a total  of  30  times  as 
great  as  those  for  England.  France  was  able  easily 
to  pay  Germany’s  bill  of  £200,000,000  for  the  war. 
Her  wealth  is  diffused.  Peasant  dowries  of  £400  to 
£2,000  are  quite  common.  And  not  only  is  France 
the  richest,  but  according  to  M.  Uzanne,  is  also  the 
best  cultivated  of  all  countries. 

M.  Alfred  Neymarch  has  recently  given  a very 
full  account  of  the  inheritance  of  moneys,  lands, 
and  other  property.  The  very  rich  are  not  numerous ; 
the  comfortably  well-to-do  and  thriving  peasants 
are  in  millions ; 260,000  persons  possess  between 
£2,000  and  £8,000;  1,500,000  between  £400  and 
£2,000 ; 4,000,000  between  £80  and  £400 ; and 
4,000,000  between  £20  and  £80.  These  are  savings. 
Out  of  10,000,000  voters,  France  has  7,000,000 
to  8,000,000  who  are  small  capitalists,  owners  of 
State  or  other  bonds.  The  number  of  parcels  of 
land  owned  by  the  people  were  125,997,345  ; three 
times  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1787  Arthur  Young  wrote  of  the  little  town  of 
Sauve,  in  the  south  of  France  : “ Every  man  has  an 
olive,  a mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a peach-tree,  and 
vines,  planted  among  rocks  and  boulders ; they 
would  soon  turn  all  the  deserts  around  them  into 
gardens.”  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  who  has  well 
supplemented  Arthur  Young’s  peregrinations,  tells 
us  in  her  “ France  of  To-Day,”  after  travels  through 
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many  provinces  : “ I should  say,  after  a very  wide 
experience,  that  peasant  property  invariably  uplifts, 
and  non-propertied  labour  drags  down.  This  seems 
to  me  a conclusion  mathematically  demonstrable.” 
She  describes  one  place  which  is  entirely  self-suffic- 
ing : the  people  supply  flax  for  their  own  spinning, 
wheat,  wood  from  the  common  forest,  Indian  corn, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  milk,  which  at  a penny  a quart 
takes  the  place  of  other  drinks.  That  is  an  ideal 
condition  towards  which  we  ought  to  aim.  At 
Cherbourg,  the  other  day,  I was  struck  with  the 
well-to-do  and  contented  appearance  of  the  peasant 
families,  and  was  told  the  peasants  have  each  their 
horse  and  cart  for  the  produce  which  they  drive  into 
market.  I have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  Channel 
Islands  ; they  have  each  their  independent,  frugal, 
industrious  life,  free  from  landlord  pressure  ; the 
moment  you  land  in  England  you  are  confronted 
with  the  contrast  of  wealth  and  squalor  ; the  land 
looks  destitute  of  dwellings,  is  given  up  to  large 
operations  carried  on  by  a few  hired  labourers,  only 
yields  a fraction  of  what  it  might,  and  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  British  market  with  the  little  plots  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Therefore  you  see 
the  steamers  from  French  ports  laden  with  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  with  every  sort  of  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  which  ought  to  be  grown  and  sold  by  our 
own  people  for  our  own  market. 

The  value  which  the  cultivators  give  to  their 
plots  is  surprising  to  an  Englishman  accustomed  to 
half-hearted  measures  of  cultivation.  A few  days 
ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  I passed  for 
miles  through  fields  given  up  to  vegetables  and 
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fruits,  all  highly  flourishing.  Cherries,  plums,  cauli- 
flower, radishes,  lettuces,  etc.,  are  grown  with  all 
possible  intensity  from  made  soil.  A professor  of 
agriculture  told  me  that  some  of  these  gardens  were 
worth  £1,000  an  acre. 

Some  of  the  small  plots  of  ground  are  considered 
to  be  so  precious  that  when  the  proprietor  moves 
he  is  entitled  to  take  his  soil  away  with  him  to  a 
new  situation.  Produce  from  some  of  these  gardens 
is  sent  to  London,  beating  us  in  our  own  market. 
Near  Paris,  as  at  Cherbourg,  I was  told  that  the 
small  proprietors  have  each  their  horse  and  cart. 

In  every  country  where  it  has  a fair  trial,  a 
peasant  proprietary  succeeds  in  augmenting  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  in  maintaining  a far  larger 
country  population  than  the  feudal  landlordism  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  prosperity  of  France  asserts  itself  against 
very  heavy  taxes  and  an  unprofitable  tariff.  In 
1877  the  land  tax  yielded  £7,000,000,  and  the 
registration  and  mortgage  duties  £18,600,000. 
Nearly  every  day,  in  all  the  communes,  parcels  of 
land  are  sold,  and  form  the  favourite  investment  of 
the  peasant.  High  prices  for  land  do  not  deter  the 
thrifty  labourer  from  buying  it,  for  he  has  always  a 
good  market  in  the  well-peopled  neighbourhood  or 
across  the  sea.  He  is  a great  land-buyer,  and  a 
steady  investor  in  State  funds. 

In  Italy,  in  1836,  the  province  of  Tuscany,  with 
130,190  properties,  showed  a garden-like  cultivation 
by  a busy  thriving  folk  ; the  Papal  dominion,  with 
about  600  large  estates,  showed  neglected  wastes 
and  a lounging,  poverty-stricken  population.  In  a 
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recent  article  on  the  Italian  peasant,  Mr.  Bolton 
King  states  that  the  peasant  has  never  been  more 
prosperous.  “ The  small  holding  in  isolation  is 
becoming  the  small  holding  in  co-operation.”  In 
Italy,  France,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  this  fact  is 
revolutionising  the  land  problem.  Big  co-operative 
farms,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  do  not  thrive. 
In  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the  superiority 
of  small  farming,  side  by  side  with  large,  is  also 
evident.  In  Saxony,  small  farms  keep  twice  as 
much  stock  as  large  ones.  All  over  Europe,  says 
Laveleye,  there  is  more  live  stock  kept,  more 
produce  and  income  yielded  by  small  farms  than 
by  large  estates. 

It  is  indeed  a common  experience  everywhere 
that  where  a man  has  security  and  a prospect  of 
permanent  occupation  or  possession  of  a small 
holding,  he  will  double  or  treble  the  value  of  the 
land  by  his  own  exertions. 

The  abundance  of  produce  from  the  extremely 
poor  soil  of  Flanders  is  due  to  : i.  Perfection  of 
plough  and  spade  work.  2.  Perfection  of  shape  of 
each  field  for  drainage  and  cultivation.  3.  Con- 
tinual careful  manuring.  4.  The  great  variety  of 
crops,  and  second  or  “ stolen  ” crops.  5.  Abun- 
dance of  food  for  cattle  from  second  crops,  etc. 
6.  House  feeding  of  cattle.  7.  Thorough  weeding. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  minute  attention  to  every  detail  and 
every  opportunity,  combined  with  the  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship, which  produces  success.  England, 
according  to  the  report  of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  cleverest  men  who  ever  entered 
our  diplomatic  service,  “ is  the  only  Teutonic 
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community  [we  believe  we  might  say  almost  the  only 
civilised  community  now  existing]  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors.”  In  England,  as  he  put  it,  the 
manor  won,  the  peasant  lost ; in  France  the  peasant 
won,  the  manor  lost ; in  Germany  the  game  was 
drawn  and  the  stakes  were  divided. 

It  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  defenders 
of  the  present  system,  that  in  England  small  hold- 
ings are  not  desired  by  the  people  and  would  not 
pay.  I remember  the  same  sort  of  story  being  told 
by  all  the  “ men  on  the  spot  ” and  all  the  wiseacres 
about  parish  allotments  ; yet  no  sooner  were  allot- 
ments started  than  applications  for  them  came  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  soon  the  village  I 
knew  best  had  something  like  ioo  men  in  occu- 
pation. “ Whenever  I have  ventured,”  writes  Mr. 
Haggard,  “ to  suggest  that  something  might  be 
done  by  small  holdings  and  the  sense  of  ownership, 
many  well-informed  voices  have  cried  out  that  I 
was  a theoretical  idiot,  since  under  few  conceivable 
circumstances  could  such  holdings  be  made  to 
pay.”  And  then  he  describes  how,  with  poor  land 
and  a severe  climate,  small  holdings  in  Wiltshire 
do  pay,  and  how  their  owners  have  built  upon  them 
comfortable  homes.  The  size  of  the  lots  is  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  16  acres.  A similar  experi- 
ment with  larger  plots  is  also  succeeding,  and  here 
the  holders  asked  Major  Poore  to  be  allowed  to  buy 
outright.  Mr.  Haggard  drew  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive contrast  between  the  general  conditions  of 
Guernsey  and  of  Wiltshire.1 


1 “ Rural  England. 
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In  Cheshire,  Lord  Tollemache’s  small  farms 
have  long  been  successful,  and  the  children  of  small 
farmers  are  sensibly  brought  up,  girls  and  boys,  to 
the  work  of  the  farm ; in  Buckinghamshire  and 
other  counties  allotments,  such  as  Lord  Carrington 
arranged,  have  prospered  ; so  have  small  farms  and 
plots  of  garden  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  other  counties.  In  fact, 
wherever  small  holdings  or  good-sized  cottage 
gardens  are  tried  under  fair  conditions  they  pay 
landlord  and  tenant  better  than  large  farms,  and  do 
not  succumb  to  bad  seasons  or  depression.  Most 
important  of  all  in  our  present  condition  in  England, 
the  people  remain  upon  the  land.  Lord  Carrington 
has  written  to  me:  “The  men  are  doing  so  well  that 
they  refuse  to  live  any  longer  in  labourers’  cottages. 
The  exodus  from  the  Holland  division  was  from 
1882  to  1892,  about  2,500,  from  1892  to  1902  under 
200.”  This  speaks  volumes,  and  remember,  the 
conditions  are  not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be. 

A farming  agent  in  Sussex  reports : When  I 
advertise  a farm  of  300  acres  I get  no  applications; 
if  I advertise  a lot  of  30  acres  I get  many  appli- 
cants. Mr.  Haggard  comes  to  this  important 
conclusion,  which  cannot  be  too  much  taken  to 
heart  by  all  who  care  for  the  future  of  this  Empire  : 
Wherever  small  holdings  exist  in  England  there  is 
comparative  prosperity,  great  love  of  the  soil  and 
desire  to  cultivate  it ; there  is  an  increasing 
population. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  a small 
garden  or  field  of  one  acre  can  be  worked  by  one 
man  or  by  his  family  so  as  to  yield  from  £30  to 
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£50  a year  clear  profit.  The  Surrey  County 
Council  has  for  some  years  shown  that  an  annual 
profit  at  the  rate  of  £56  an  acre  has  been  derived 
from  vegetables  grown  in  small  plots  used  as  school 
gardens.  Mr.  Rooper,  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  of 
Schools,  showed  how  boys  had  produced  vegetables, 
in  the  gardens  started  by  him,  at  a profit  of  about 
£30  a year.  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  the  Brighton 
waiter,  makes  a regular  profit  of  over  £50  a year 
from  a half-acre  allotment  of  poor  land  cultivated 
only  during  his  spare  time.  Much  of  his  work  was 
done  from  4 to  8 a.m.  in  summer.  Assuming 
that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  with  access  to  good 
markets,  we  still  find  that  an  average  man,  in 
average  conditions,  could  pay  at  least  three  shillings 
a week  out  of  a five  shillings  rent  by  means  of  the 
profit  from  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  garden.  At 
the  same  time  he  supplies  himself  with  excellent 
wholesome  fare,  and  a pleasant  occupation  for 
evenings  and  early  mornings.  The  gain  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  to  be  derived  from  secure  small 
holdings  is  immense  and  inestimable.  And  such 
holdings  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

A home  with  farm  or  garden  solves  in  itself  a 
whole  heap  of  problems,  the  result  of  evil  conditions. 
Overcrowding,  drainage  difficulties,  bad  food,  de- 
generation of  body  and  mind,  would  not  often  be 
found  among  an  educated  yeomanry. 

Scotland  has  gone  sadly  far  in  submitting  to 
village  extermination,  but  in  Scotland,  too,  human 
nature  produces  like  results.  I am  acquainted  with 
one  valley  in  Inverness-shire  where  the  people  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  and  thrive  instead  of  being 
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driven  out  to  make  room  for  wild  quadrupeds. 
John  Bright  celebrated  the  uncommon  happiness 
of  this  valley  by  an  outbreak  of  verse  recorded  on 
the  spot.  But  this  toleration  of  his  countrymen  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  is  quite  the  exception  in 
Scotland. 

Now,  in  order  to  divide  the  land  more  equally, 
and  to  give  rise  to  a numerous  and  thriving 
peasantry,  who  would  be  the  main  strength  of  the 
nation,  is  it  sufficient  to  free  the  land  as  proposed, 
even  to  go  farther,  and  insist  on  a certain  kind  of 
inheritance  which  would  favour  subdivision  ? We 
have  to  remember  that  landlords  would  still,  as 
now,  be  in  most  instances  unwilling  to  sell  their 
land,  however  encumbered.  The  landlord  does  not 
sell,  even  if  he  comes  near  bankruptcy,  or  cannot 
afford  to  keep  his  property  in  repair.  There  would 
no  doubt  be  a greater  demand  for  land  in  small 
portions,  but  the  object  of  most  big  landlords  is  not 
so  much  money  as  mere  possession  and  control. 
They  obtained  land  as  a luxury  and  will  keep  it  as 
a luxury.  English  land  is  an  object  for  millionaires 
and  City  speculators,  many  of  whom  have  no  con- 
sideration for  the  traditions  of  the  best  English 
estates. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  second  plan,  the 
breaking-up  of  large  estates,  the  distribution  of 
land  among  many  holders  by  a multitude  of  sales, 
and  the  maintenance  of  small  properties  by  a law 
of  inheritance  comparable  to  that  of  the  French  or 
Channel  Islanders.  The  manner  of  compelling 
the  distribution  may  be  derived  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  law  of  Stein  in  Prussia, 
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of  the  Code  Napoleon  in  France,  and  of  legislation 
in  our  colonies,  especially  in  New  Zealand. 

The  single  tax  has  been  in  favour  with  many 
thinkers.  The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
obligations  of  landholders  were  got  rid  of  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
proves  that  by  reimposing  a heavy  tax  the  nation 
would  only  be  resuming  an  ancient  possession. 
The  capital  value  of  the  property  thus  wrong- 
fully made  over  to  landlords  is  estimated  at 
£5,000,000,000.  It  is  said  that  Henry  George’s 
single  tax  would  bring  in  nearly  £200,000,000. 
The  reimposition  of  the  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  true  yearly  value  imposed  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  is  calculated  to  bring  in  about 
£40,000,000.  This  seems  a fairer  proposal  and  more 
practicable  than  the  extreme  of  Mr.  George.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  to  say  the  least,  whether 
the  account  of  this  tax  is  historically  correct,  and 
whether  it  could  be  imposed  except  as  an  entirely 
new  charge.  A heavy  taxation  of  all  uninhabited 
agricultural  and  sporting  land  above  a certain  area 
owned  by  one  man  or  company  would  be  more 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  English- 
men. Or,  as  we  English  have  a way  of  com- 
pensating the  privileged,  and  endowing  the  endowed, 
we  might  by  a sort  of  Landlord  Licensing  Act  give  a 
bonus  to  all  landlords  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cottages  with  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  land  held 
at  a low  rent  on  secure  tenure.  The  fund  for  this 
endowment  might  come  from  a tax  on  pheasant 
preserves  and  deer-forests.  Whatever  plan  is 
adopted,  the  relief  to  the  taxpayer  will  be 
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considerable,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
even,  I believe,  of  the  landlord  himself,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  term  “ prosperity  ” I include 
what  I may  call  physiological  prosperity,  the  well- 
being of  the  physical  and  mental  constitution. 

The  third  plan,  Land  Nationalisation,  rests  on 
very  solid  ground.  The  land,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
declared  by  religion,  by  justice,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  laws  of  human  welfare,  to  belong  to 
the  nation.  The  present  holders  have  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  lordship  only  dum  se  bene  gesserint, 
during  good  conduct.  Certainly  many  of  them  are 
excellent  superintendents,  well  disposed  towards 
their  tenantry,  and  munificent.  But  they  have 
missed  the  chief  justification  of  ownership,  the 
placing  within  the  fences  of  their  agricultural  and 
sporting  domain  of  as  many  families  as  can  thrive 
upon  their  land,  on  free  and  manly  terms,  with 
due  regard  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  the  utmost 
productiveness  of  soil.  They  have  on  the  contrary, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  given  their  attention  to 
the  increase  of  sport,  the  maintenance  of  a 
dominant  influence,  and  the  limitation  of  holdings 
to  a few  dependent  farmers.  Instead  of  the  profit 
of  the  soil  going  direct  to  the  cultivator,  it  has  had 
to  maintain  landlord,  agent,  farmer,  and  labourer. 
The  landlord  has  recommended  Canada  and 
Australia  to  the  people,  and  enlarged  the  borders 
of  his  hand-fed  poultry  preserved  for  outdoor 
butchery.  Bad  education,  bad  poor-laws,  the 
reckless  improvidence  of  the  labouring  class  denied 
independence,  cause  about  one-half  of  this  class  to 
come  upon  the  rates  in  old  age.  Landlord  and 
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farmer,  therefore,  combine  to  reduce  and  drive 
them  off.  The  absence  of  a footing  on  the  land, 
and  of  an  independent  source  of  income  from 
garden  and  farm,  of  course  allows  the  evil  of  an 
unemployed  multitude  to  grow  to  excessive  dimen- 
sions. One  great  object  of  land  reform  should 
be  to  abolish  the  chief  causes  of  this  pauperism 
and  to  make  the  presence  of  large  numbers  profit- 
able to  all,  so  that  the  big  landlord  and  the  big 
farmer  may  not  regard  it  as  to  their  interest  to 
reduce  the  population. 

So  far  as  I know,  no  European  country  has 
nationalised  the  land.  But  within  our  own 
Empire,  the  principle  has  long  prevailed.  Most 
of  the  land  in  India  pays  a rent  or  tax  to  the  State 
as  the  sole  condition  of  tenancy.  In  Bengal  the 
zemindars  receive  a moderate  rent,  but  the 
peasants’  holding  is  saleable.  In  the  North-West 
Provinces,  under  British  supervision,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  1833 — 1840,  two-thirds  of  the  rental  was 
fixed  as  the  revenue  payable  to  the  Government ; 
any  future  increase  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years 
belonged  to  the  proprietor.  Prosperity  resulted 
from  this  liberal  settlement.  The  greatest  con- 
tentment, however,  was  found  in  the  Punjaub. 
Here  the  village  communities  are  the  chief  land- 
owners,  and  pay  the  revenue  assessed  upon  them 
by  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  land  held  and 
cultivated  by  each  member,  so  that  the  majority  of 
the  heads  of  families  are  practically  limited  pro- 
prietors, paying  a small  rent  or  tax  to  the  State. 
Another  first-rate  plan  has  prevailed  in  Bombay 
Province,  where  the  land  is  marked  out  in  blocks, 
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upon  which  the  revenue  was  assessed  at  low  rates, 
payable  to  the  Government  as  superior  proprietor, 
the  tenants  being  for  practical  purposes  themselves 
proprietors. 

The  awful  poverty  and  starvation  of  recent 
years  in  India  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
unwarranted  increases  of  Government  rent  on  the 
thirty  year  valuations,  the  uncontrolled  exactions 
of  the  moneylender,  the  heavy  drain  of  wealth  to 
be  spent  in  Europe,  and  the  extinction  of  village 
industries.  The  old  Hindu  law,  based  on  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  years,  says  Mr.  Romesh 
Dutt,  sanctioned  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce  as 
the  proper  rent.  The  rigid  money-tax  is  more 
than  the  Hindu  peasant  can  bear.  It  is  wrung 
from  him  even  when  starving,  and  when  borrowing 
at  a ruinous  rate  from  the  moneylender,  who  profits 
by  his  distress. 

Settlements  of  rent,  therefore,  ought  to  be  for 
a long  period  of  time,  and  ought  to  be  generous,  or 
at  least  liberal  towards  the  worker,  the  cultivator; 
the  State  must  draw  its  rent  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  crops  produced. 

As  regards  mortgages,  and  the  miseries  conse- 
quent thereupon,  which  are  the  bane  of  small  owners 
in  all  countries,  the  power  of  borrowing  on  the 
security  of  land  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  land  banks 
ought  to  be  started  which  would  lend  at  low 
interest. 

In  New  Zealand  a great  deal  of  land  was  held 
under  Crown  leases.  The  land  laws  of  the  colony 
were  more  and  more  altered  so  as  to  favour  occupa- 
tion by  small  farmers,  who  were  permitted  to  remain 
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State  tenants  at  low  rentals,  or  allowed  to  buy  the 
freehold  by  gradual  instalments.  At  last,  from 
1898,  the  law  is  that  no  person  can  select  more  than 
640  acres  of  first-class  or  2,000  acres  of  second- 
class  land.  The  New  Zealand  Liberal  party  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Tenure  as  the  main  or 
sole  tenure  on  which  State  lands  should  be  acquired 
by  cultivators. 

The  other  party  desires  that  the  would-be 
settlers  should  choose  their  tenure,  leasehold  or 
freehold.  The  usual  tenure  now  given  is  a lease  of 
999  years  at  a rent  of  4 per  cent,  on  the  prairie 
value.  A large  amount  of  land  is  being  bought 
back  by  the  State  from  private  owners.  Thus  one 
estate  has  quite  recently  been  bought  of  84,000 
acres,  which  maintained  60,000  sheep  and  40  per- 
sons. It  has  been  divided  up,  and  leased  to 
yeoman  settlers;  it  now  bears  74,000  sheep  and 
1,000  persons.  The  rent  received  by  the  State  more 
than  pays  for  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 

I have  consulted  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New 
Zealand  for  1901,  and  find  that  in  that  year,  36,029 
holdings  were  from  1 to  100  acres  in  extent; 
45,109  of  1 to  200  acres  ; and  that  the  total  number 
of  holdings  over  320  acres  was  11,926,  including 
the  Crown  pastoral  leases. 

It  has  been  computed  that  if  land  nationalisa- 
tion were  fully  applied  here  in  England  to  all  lands 
and  houses,  the  price  at  thirty  years’  purchase  would 
be  £4,500,000,000.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  State  to  purchase  town  land,  nor,  in  my 
view,  would  it  be  expedient,  in  the  first  place,  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  open  land  of  the  King- 
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dom.  In  the  new  Doomsday  Book  of  1875,  525 
Peers  are  given  as  holding  together  one-fifth  of 
the  area.  The  estimated  rental  of  this  fifth  is 
£12,529,068,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  4s.  an 
acre.  Four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  are 
owned  by  about  7,000  persons.  Suppose  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  are  to  be  nationalised  : the  rental 
of  those  38,000,000  acres  at  £1  4s.  an  acre, 
capitalised  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  amounts  to 
£912,000,000.  Considering  the  object  and  the 
security,  the  promise  of  increased  prosperity,  and 
the  increased  value  of  human  life,  this  addition  to 
the  National  Debt  need  not  alarm  us.  In  Ireland 
the  State  has  recently  nationalised  for  49  years 
landlords’  property  at  a cost  of  £21,000,000,  and 
has  become  the  rent-receiver,  at  reduced  rents,  of 
70,000  tenant-purchasers  ; the  tenants  under  recent 
Acts  after  49  years  are  to  be  absolute  owners.  The 
system  is  to  extend  over  the  country,  and  practically 
the  people  are  becoming  secure  State  tenants. 
Meanwhile,  sub-letting  is  strictly  forbidden.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary,  stated  on  the  25th 
March,  1903,  that  the  State  has  incurred  no  loss  ; 
there  was  no  case  of  bad  debts.  And  if  the  State 
is  happy,  the  tenants,  on  their  side,  are  happier  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  The  disaffected,  dis- 
turbed areas  have  become  law-abiding  and  content ; 
the  people  formerly  goaded  to  rebellious  acts  by 
extortion  and  starvation  are  quiet,  intent  upon 
improving  those  precious  plots  which  are  now 
practically  their  own.  With  this  nationalisation 
comes  the  solution  of  the  old  Irish  trouble,  the  end 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  landlord  garrison.  From  the 
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beginnings  of  purchase  in  1869  down  to  this  day 
there  has  been  no  serious  hitch.  The  tenants  gain, 
the  nation  gains,  the  Empire  gains,  and  the  shadows 
of  conflict  pass  away. 

If  70,000  occupiers  under  landlords  have  been 
converted  practically  into  freeholders  under  the 
State  with  the  utmost  success,  why  should  not 
700,000  be  so  converted  ? And  if  in  Ireland  we  see 
700,000  loyal  landholders,  secure  in  their  properties, 
shall  we  not  ask  for  the  same  beneficent  principle 
to  be  applied  to  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  ? 

As  a matter  of  practical  politics,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  moderate.  The  House  of  Land- 
lords blocks  nearly  all  useful  legislation  of  a 
far-reaching  kind.  The  House  of  Commons  also 
over-represents  the  landlords.  Therefore,  I would 
suggest  a measure  permitting  the  State  to  purchase 
cheap  land  in  every  county,  and  so  far  as  possible 
in  every  district,  for  letting  to  tenants  in  small 
holdings  at  a low  rent.  One  hundred  millions 
might  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  if  well  applied, 
could  not  fail  to  return  3 per  cent.  The  land 
stock  so  created  might  be  guaranteed  on  an  equality 
with  Consols.  If  the  Irish  precedent  were  followed, 
the  charge  on  the  public  would  be  nil,  and  the 
whole  of  the  stock  might  be  redeemable  in  forty- 
nine  or  ninety-nine  years.  But,  if  the  State  can 
be  relied  on  not  to  increase  rent  or  taxes  upon  the 
holder,  and  not  to  abuse  its  political  power,  nothing 
more  satisfactory  can  be  found  than  the  perpetual 
lease,  practically  almost  equal  to  freehold,  and  in 
several  respects  more  productive  to  the  cultivator. 
Building  companies  and  philanthropic  owners, 
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especially  in  towns,  have  found  that  it  is  greatly 
against  the  interest  of  the  community  to  part 
with  the  absolute  freehold  to  any  person  on  their 
estate. 

The  price  of  land  sold  by  compulsion  might  be 
fixed  at  the  average  of  the  previous  twenty  years, 
or,  if  a heavy  land  tax  be  re-imposed,  graduated 
or  simple,  at  a much  lower  valuation.  Inducements 
might  be  held  out  to  landlords  by  highly  taxing 
unproductive  areas,  which  are  mere  luxuries,  to 
sell  or  let  the  outlying  parts  of  their  estates  for 
small  holdings. 

Co-operation,  such  as  that  which  in  Denmark 
and  in  Ireland  has  produced  surprisingly  good 
results,  and  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge, 
might  be  organised  wherever  an  intelligent  and 
numerous  community  of  small  holders  was  estab- 
lished. The  landholding  of  the  future  will  be 
animated  by  co-operation  ; the  holder  will  be 
secure  under  a perpetual  lease. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  building  is  a very 
important  one.  Cottage  building  does  not  pay  the 
landlord,  who  is  liable  for  repairs,  according  to  the 
present  custom  ; and  it  is  often  to  his  pecuniary 
interest  to  let  his  cottages  fall  to  pieces.  He  can- 
not afford  to  divide  his  large  farms  and  build  small 
homesteads.  We  require  great  changes  ; cottage 
building  must  be  made  much  simpler  and  cheaper — 
there  is  a prospect  of  radical  improvements ; the 
tenant  should,  by  State  loans  where  necessary, 
build  the  house  and  do  the  repairs  himself ; the 
landlord  should  receive  a clear  profitable  rent  for 
the  plot  of  land,  be  it  few  or  many  acres,  on  which 
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it  is  built,  and  the  tenant  must  be  sure  of  his  hold- 
ing at  a fixed  rent.  This  arrangement  would  save 
the  heavy  waste  of  the  present  system,  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  be  secure  and  independent, 
and  the  land  would  produce  the  utmost  which 
intelligence  could  contrive.  r If  the  landlord  would 
now  act  on  these  lines,  and  undertake  the  sub- 
division of  his  land  with  due  regard  to  the  interest, 
not  only  of  his  own  family,  but  of  his  neighbours, 
prosperity  might  gradually  return  to  many  parts 
of  the  country ; but  judging  by  experience,  we 
cannot  hope  for  such  enlightened  patriotism  from 
the  great  majority.  In  default  of  voluntary  action, 
nationalisation,  partial  or  general,  simple,  just  to 
all  parties,  is  the  remedy. 

P.S. — Since  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  was 
written,  a very  complete  and  interesting  scheme  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Hyder,  based  upon  a compromise,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Briefly,  he  proposes  the  redemp- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  land  by  means  of  terminable 
annuities  to  landlords,  that  is,  giving  them  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  easily  realisable  and  redeem- 
able bonds ; their  lordship  over  the  land  would  at 
once  cease,  their  investment  in  it  would  be  recognised, 
but  the  bonds  would  be  redeemable,  the  annuities 
terminable.  They  would  receive  compensation  on 
the  net  rental  value  of  the  land.  The  nation  could 
then  at  once,  dealing  fairly,  even  munificently  with 
the  present  landlords,  at  once  secure  control  of  the 
land.  The  credit  of  the  kingdom  would  then  be 
employed  in  creating  prosperous  small  holdings,  on 
a tenure  secure  and  perpetual. 
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